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PREFACE 



My discovery of the South Indian Rebellion of 1800-1801 was 
quite accidental. Research for the M.Litt. and Ph.D. degrees 
carried me to an extensive study of the records in the archival 
^institutions of South India. Here and there in the documents 
I came across references to rebel intrigues, conspiracies, confederacy 
and organised rebellion, which threatened the English with the 
destruction of their power. This was in 1957-1960. The curiosity 
that they excited in me was great, but I had to restrain myself, 
as I had to complete the projects already at hand. It was only 
in December 1965 that 1 could begin the study of the rebellion 
systematically. Yet even after two years of laborious research, a 
succinct account could not be obtained. At times I feared whether 
I took a grave risk and my project was heading towards failure. 
Fortunately, in the course of more patient exploration, some of 
the normally ignored papers, the so-called Individual Papers in the 
State Archives, Madras, came to my rescue. They furnished to 
me a few of the essential missing links in the saga of this great 
struggle. The ballads and legends, which I could gather from 
the villages subsequently, complemented the material that I collected 
on this unchronicled war. 

I am greatly indebted to Thiru V. V. Ramaswamy of Virudhu- 
nagar, popularly known as V.V.R. A resourceful leader of varied 
interest, he has distinguished himself in freedom movement, educa- 
tion, journalism, legislation, co-operation and social reform. Keenly 
interested in the promotion of historical scholarship, he extended 
to me encouragement and patronage. A freedom fighter of the 
constitutional order, thinker with moral convictions and reformer 
with sincerity of purpose, he always insisted upon balanced 
approach and critical analysis of the problems in history. I acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the assistance that he rendered, and the 
enlightenment that he imparted, which contributed to the pre- 
sentation of the present theme in its historical and analytical 
perspective. 

Thiru P. Balasundaram of Madras Police, in a spirit of service, 
was generous to take me on a visit to the once rebel centres of 

5 
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Tirunelvcli and to obtain for me certain rare manuscripts from 
the villages. The personnel of Tamilnadu Archives and Madras 
Manuscript Library assisted me in the consultation of original 
source material. I convey to them my sincere thanks. 

This work was undertaken during my service in Sri Venkates- 
wara University, Tirupati. It was completed since I joined 
Maduiai University, Madurai, in July, I consider it my 

privilege to acknowledge the academic freedom and research facility#^ 
that I enjoyed in these institutions of learning. 

Mr M. Sathyanarayana Rao of Rao and Rnghavan, the enter- 
prising educationist and publisher of Mysore, has entertained an 
abiding inteiesl in this research project ever since my article on 
'South India’s Lead in Freedom Struggle’ appeared in The Hindu, 
The keen enthusiasm that he displayed in promoting 
tin* publication of the work served as a constant source of inspira- 
tion. The Wesley Press, Mysore have done a nice job of 
production of the hook. I am grateful to the publishers as well 
as the printers. 

The present work constitutes an entirely original contribution 
to the History of India’s Freedom Struggle. 1 am certain that the 
light it sheds is bound to explode numerous illusions and fantastic 
assertions that have crapped up in die realm of historians. 



K. Rajayyan 




DEDICATED 



TO 

THE PATRIOTS OF INDIA WHO LAID DOWN 
THEIR LIVES IN DEFENCE OF 
FREEDOM BEFORE INDEPENDENCE AND EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY AFTER INDEPENDENCE 




INTRODUCTION 



Fascinated by the riches of the country, the Europeans came to 
India and prompted by the favourable attitude of the people, they 
continued to stay. They needed spices, cloves, pepper, indigo, 
( pearls, silk and a variety of other goods. In the sale of these 
products they saw the possibility of reaping huge profits. To the 
strangers, the inhabitants — like the Red Indians of America — 
showed a sentimental hospitality. Reeling under the influence 
of a fatalistic philosophy, many seemed inclined to serve them with 
devotion. It seemed that the Indians had virtues, which were 
useful to the westerners, and weaknesses, that were harmful to 
themselves. 1 

The century, that followed Timur’s invasion of India in 1398, 
witnessed the unity, towards which the country was moving under 
the Khiljis and the Tughlaks, yielding place to anarchy. In the 
North the authority of the Delhi Sultanate dwindled. Local 
governors and adventurers seized control of the provinces. South 
India revoked, giving rise to two independent kingdoms: Vijaya- 
nagar and Bahmini. The prolonged struggle for the possession 
of Raichur Doab weakened both the powers. Bahmini kingdom 
disintegrated into five sultanates. The decisive victory gained by 
the Bahmini states over the forces of Vijayanagar in 1565 at 
Talikota hastened the eclipse of the latter power, too. Internal 
dissensions among the Bahmini states intensified the moment their 
common enemy in Vijayanagar vanished from the political scene. 
This weakened the country further. Late in the 17th century 
the Mughals made a powerful bid to reduce the country to unity 
but it proved a forlorn enterprise. Aurangzeb, the Emperor of 
the Mughals, occupied Bijapur in 1686 and Golconda in 1687. 
Before long the Mughals found themselves inextricably entangled 
in a war with the Marathas. The Empire declined and imperial 
unity again defied realisation. The emergence of a multiplicity 
of powers, always in conflict with each other, that came in the 
wake of the fall of the Delhi Sultanate and subsequently of the 
Mughal Empire, afforded an opportunity to the Europeans to play 
one against the other. If the collapse of the Sultanate helped their 
1 S, R. Sharma, The Making of Modem India , pp. 339-340. 
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commercial advancement, the fall of the Mughals contributed to 
their political ascendancy. In the absence of a central authority 
the rulers never achieved anything beyond provincial distinction. 
The oppressive rule, decadent administration, outmoded military 
equipment and defective composition of the armies left them un- 
equal in their dealings with the foreign powers. 

Though the internal conflicts were frequent, the country seemed 
prosperous. The conditions, as they had existed in medieval India,* 
restricted the effects of war. Politics centred on the most in- 
fluential families. Professional men fought and died, while the 
vast majority of the inhabitants engaged themselves in their 
material pursuits. The warring groups seldom molested the 
peasants and artisans, for they, by tradition, appreciated the services 
of these classes and realised their dependence upon their output. 
The simple habits and at times low purchasing capacity restricted 
consumption. No wonder the foreign observers, Nikitin, Barbosa 
and Nicolo Conti refer to the abundance of gold and silver, plenti- 
tude oi ptovisions, cheap living and a variety of manufactures in 
different towns. However, the villages did not appear to have 
prospered as the cities did, for the visitors often indicate the 
general poverty in the country. This would have been due to 
low purchasing capacity of the masses.” The glamour of the cities 
attracted the greedy foreigners. 

Advent of the Europeans 

In 1498 the Portuguese vessels reached Kozhikode on the 
Malabar Coast. Not long after this momentous event, they dis- 
covered the possibility of exploiting the conflicts among the local 
rajahs to their advantage. They acquired Goa in 1510 and made 
it their headquarters. This was followed by the establishment of 
commercial settlements all along the coastal strip. The most 
important of them were Surat, Daman, Bassein, Salsette, Cochin, 
Nagapatnam, San Thome, Masulipatnam and Hughli. What the 
Portuguese aimed at was no large territorial possession, for their 
resources did not permit it, but the command of the eastern market 
through alliances with the princes and control of isolated posts. 
The Arabs, the great commercial power of the period, were defeated 
and expelled. Amicable relations were established with the 
* Ibid., pp. 20-27. 
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sovereigns of Vijayanagar. Though they were noted for oppres- 
sive rule, religious intolerance and wretched vices, they ruled the 
waves and the markets of the cast for more than a century. 3 

The appearance of other European powers rendered the situa- 
tion of the Portuguese difficult. In 1597 the Dutch came to the 
land. Enterprising and cosmopolitan in their outlook and directed 
by their country to build forts and make alliances with the Asiatic 
•powers, they challenged the Portuguese from a footing of strength. 
In 1606 the fleet of Portugal was defeated in the battle of 
Malacca. Many of the settlements of the rival Europeans were 
subdued. Dutch factories were set up at Surat, Ahmadabad, Agra, 
Chin sura, Patna. Puli cat, Nagapatnam and Tutukudi. In 1689 
the Dutch made Nagapatnam the headquarters of their commercial 
activity. Their trade was profitable, finance well maintained and 
settlements were fortified. However, they made no determined 
effort to entrench themselves in India. This was partly because 
they found their trade with the East Indies more lucrative and 
partly because they experienced increasing opposition from the 
British. 4 

In 1600 the English East India Company obtained a royal 
charter for trade with the Indies. It made a vigorous attempt to seize 
trade but was outmanoeuvred by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
Thwarted in their endeavour to establish a profitable trade with 
the West Coast of India and in the East Indies, the English, whose 
principal base had been Surat, turned to the Carnatic, a region 
which lay remote from the spheres of their rivals. This disclosed 
itself as a land of promise, for it unfolded vast opportunities. A 
fertile territory, it supplied a wide variety of vegetables, fruits, rice 
and fish. Towns, which were numerous, not only manufactured 
the finest of cotton goods but served as natural outlets for the 
cotton, timber, millet, gold and precious stones of the Deccan 
plateau. The political climate too seemed encouraging, for the 
local princes, vanquished by Mughal arms, wanted to gain sup- 
port from all possible quarters. 5 No wonder the Company, enabled 
bv these factors, established numerous settlements all along the 
Coast. Elsewhere in India the English opened factories at Agra, 

8 Ibid., pp. 312-8. 

* Alexr Rea, Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company in the 
Presidency of Madras , p. 23. 

6 M. E. Wilbur, The East India Company , pp. 104-5. 
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Ahmadabad, Broach, Hariharpur, Hughli, Kasimbazar and Patna. 
The Portuguese and the Dutch were defeated and British influ- 
ence was extended to their spheres. As trade grew in volume 
and profits exceeded the limits of expectations, the British aspira- 
tions assumed a political overtone. As early as in 1687 the Company 
declared its resolve to ‘establish such a polity of civil and military 
power and create and secure such a large revenue .... as may be 
the foundation of a large, well grounded, sure English dominion 
in India for all time to come’. 

In 1664 the government of France constituted the French East 
India Company for Trade with the East. It not only came late 
to die Indian market but as a department of the government shared 
the financial difficulties of the state. Guided by ambitious leaders, 
the Company decided to seek its fortune in political gamble rather 
than in commercial enterprise. In 1674 the French acquired 
Pondicherry and made it their capital in India. They founded 
trading centres at Surat, Mahc, Karaikkal, Masulipatnam and 
Chandranagar. B 



British Ascendancy 

The outbreak of hostilities with the French and their allied 
Indian powers set the stage for the political ascendancy of the 
English. In this crucial period the South, as the centre of political 
gravity, played the decisive role in shaping the destiny of the 
warring powers. The concentration of political and commercial 
interests of the European nations together with the location of the 
capitals of the major Indian states made this region the centre of 
diplomacy as well as intrigue, imparting to it an importance of 
great consequence. 

Between 1746 and 1748 the English and the French fought 
the first war in the Carnatic. This led to three far-reaching, though 
indirect, results. About 1748 the English raised a body of Indian 
sepoys after the example set by the French, for the defence of 
Madras. 7 The sepoy army, that had its incidental beginnings in 
this war, was destined to play a major role in the British campaigns 
during the years to come. Secondly, an incredible victory, gained 
by a French battalion over the Nawab’s army near Adayar, revealed 

6 V. B. Kulkarni, British Dominion in India and After , pp. 37-9. 

v Ilbert, Government of India t p. 33. 
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to the western world the superiority of European drill and dis- 
cipline over the Indian multitudes in the field of batde. As could 
be expected, this discovery fired the military ambitions of the 
foreigner. 8 Finally, the Europeans found in ‘aid and alliance* 
with the Indian powers a possibility of wresting commercial and 
political advantages. 9 They pursued this policy so relendessly 
that in the long run the rulers of the land were either destroyed 
or reduced to be mere powerless pensioners. 

The Second Carnatic War broke out in 1749 and continued 
up to 1754, in die course of which the foreign and local powers 
fought one of the most significant battles in Indian history at 
Tiruchirapalli. After the first round of the conflicts, it appeared 
that the French had gained a definite ascendancy, for their allied 
princes, Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang, seized power at Arcot 
and Hyderabad respectively. In a desperate bid to regain the lost 
ground the English decided to rush to the aid of Mohammad Ali, 
son of Nawab Anwar-ud-din, who was slain in the battle with 
Chanda Sahib on the plains of Ambur. The scope for successful 
action appeared bleak but for Tiruchirapalli, an invincible fort and 
once the capital of the Nayaks of Madurai, where Mohammad Ali 
established himself. The bitter struggle for the citadel began in 
March 1751. The combined forces of the French and Chanda 
Sahib began a powerful siege, which continued in varying degrees 
of ferocity and changing fortunes until June 1752. Eventually, 
assisted by the forces of Mysore and Thanjavur, the English troops 
sallied, vanquished the French and killed Chanda Sahib. 10 This 
great victory marked a turning point in British imperialism. At 
one stroke the triumphant Europeans administered a devastating 
blow to the French aspirations, political as well as commercial, and 
established their firm grip over the Carnatic. The resources of 
the country, which they mobilised for their subsequent wars, con- 
tributed to the vigorous prosecution of their political designs. No 
wonder soon after this momentous victory, Robert Clive led an 
expedition from the Carnatic to Bengal and in 1757 defeated Siraj- 
ud-Daula in the battle of Plassey. Tossed in the cross-currents of 
the strife at Tiruchirapalli, Mysore exhausted her resources, no 

8 N. K. Sinha and A. C. Baneijee, History of India , p. 475. 

8 R. C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. I, p. 8. 

10 M. Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Part 1, p. 177. 
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doubt with an eager yet futile expectation of obtaining possession 
of this rich territory, to that extent that it greatly crippled its 
military and material potential. Consequently, the state fell an 
easy prey to the invasions by the Nizam and the Peshwa and 
found itself embarrassed in its subsequent wars with the British . 11 

Between 175b and 1763 the rival European powers fought the 
third war in India. The French made a calculated endeavour to # 
rehabilitate their fortunes hut could advance nowhere near attain- 
ing it. Benefited by the command of the vast resources of the Coast, 
the English not only inflicted a deadly blow upon the designs of 
their hitter foe hut also extended their authority over Coastal 
Andhra. 12 These wars sealed the fate of the French and left the 
English Irec to seek their fortunes in the Indian political situation. 

At the end of the Carnatic Wars the political horizon of India 
appeared more darkened yet less confused than what it was at the 
dawn of the eighteenth century, when the Mughals entered the 
stage of decline. There emerged four powers of consequence, 
whose rivalry decided the destiny of the sub-continent. In the far 
South there was Mysore. In 1761 Flvdcr Ah, a soldier and states- 
man of remarkable ability, captured power. Despite the financial 
bankruptcy and frequent conflicts with the Peshwa anel the Nizam, 
he built up a powerful war machine, extended the bonders to 
different directions and transformed the state into a power to be 
reckoned with. Secondly, there was the Nizam in the Deccan. 
Nizam ul-Mulk (1720-1748) threw off the Mughal authority, 
asserted his independence at Hyderabad and organised the state 
into a hereditary dynasty. Disputed succession, that came in the 
wake of his death, led to the outbreak of civil war hut after a 
period of turmoil it regained political stability under Nizam Ali. 
The Nizam ruled over an extensive territory but neither did he 
create a sound administration nor possess an efficient army. Thirdly, 
there was the Maratha Confederacy, Since Siva ji moulded the 
Marathas into a nation and launched them on an imperial career, 
they established their influence over a vast region of India. How- 
ever, in the battle of Panipat in 1761 the rising power of the 
Confederacy suffered a severe blow at the hands of the Afghans. 

11 Madras Council, 25 October 1756, Military Consultations, Vol. 5, pp. 
344-6 and M. Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Part I, p. 212. 

1S P. E. Roberts, History of British India , p. 12. 
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Attempts were made to retrieve the tarnished glory but internal 
squabbles and weak leadership rendered the impediments to 
recovery unassailable. Lastly, there was the English East India 
Company. Factories that it set up in the different regions of the 
country, grew' into flourishing commercial settlements dealing with 
a variety of merchandise and into political centres doing active 
diplomacy as well as subtle intrigue. Among them Madras, 
Calcutta and Bombay rose to prominence. Acquired in 1639 
Madras grew swiftly into the principle settlement on the Carnatic 
Coast. In 1652 it replaced Bantam in the Indies, as the head- 
quarters of the Company’s eastern trade. Its location near the 
capitals of the principal Indian powers and the European trading 
companies as well as the maritime routes to Bengal, Burma, Siam, 
China and the Philippines gave it a strategic and diplomatic 
importance of vast consequence. n Bombay, acquired from the 
Portuguese in 1661, was made the British headquarters in western 
India in 1687. Situated within the sphere of Maratha influence, 
it developed into a military and naval stronghold. 14 Calcutta, 
founded in 1690 in the delta of River Ganga, was strengthened 
with the construction of Fort William. The expansion of its trade 
in a variety of products of the Gangctic plain and extension of 
British sway to Bengal contributed to the rapid growth of the 
settlement into the principal of the presidency capitals. 15 From 
these coastal strongholds the British spread the tentacles of 
imperialism to the plains of the interior. 

Early Opposition to the Western Powers 

The struggle against the aggressive powers of Europe was long 
and continuous. Rulers of territories and leaders of groups 
marshalled the forces of resistance. For nearly a hundred years 
the adventurous admirals of the Malabar Coast engaged the 
Portuguese in frequent conflicts. Kunjali III, the most dreaded 
among them, held the Portuguese at bay for nearly forty years 
up to 1595. The Zamudiri of Khozhikode in his war with these 
aliens sought the aid of Gujarat and Turkey. In response to his 
appeal Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent of Turkey despatched his 

11 M. E. Wilbur, The East India Company , pp. 112-116. 

14 P. E. Roberts, History of British India> p. 71. 

14 Ibid., pp. 46 and 61. 
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fleet ‘to avert the evil deeds of the Portuguese infidels and relnove 
their flag from the sea*. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat died fighting 
against these Europeans in 1537. Ultimately, however, the naval 
might of Portugal prevailed over these powers. The attitude of 
the Mughal and Vijayanagar emperors favoured the rise of the 
Portuguese as a commercial power. The Mughals entrusted the 
protection of the pilgrim traffic to and from Mecca to them. The 
Rayas of Vijayanagar extended their patronage, as they su^pli^i 
war equipment and seemed friendly to the Hindus. \ 

In Bengal, however, the Mughals took measures, though not 
very energetic, to curb the growth of western influence. The 
exuberance and splendour of this province and the elegance and 
amiable disposition of the native women led to a saying among 
the Europeans: ‘the kingdom of Bengale has a hundred gates open 
for entrance, but not one for departure’. With the establishment 
of their influence, their excesses in piracy and immorality assumed 
intensive proportions. Bernier reveals that they ‘carried away the 
entire populations of the villages on market days, and at times when 
the inhabitants were assembled for celebration of marriage or some 
other festival’. Enraged at these outrages, Emperor Shah Jahan 
sent his forces for the punishment of the intruders. The Mughals 
raided the Portuguese settlements and the Badshah-nama asserts: 
‘2,400 Christians of both sexes were taken prisoner, and nearly 
10,000 inhabitants of the neighbouring country, who had been 
kept in confinement by these tyrants, were set at liberty’. The 
Dutch received a check in the far South. The forces of Travancore 
defeated them in the battle of Colachel in 1741. 

The Mughals sent their army to Bengal to curb the British 
designs. Carried away by their imperialistic instincts and com- 
plaining against the exactions by the customs officials, the English 
sacked Hughli in 1686 and raided Balasore in 1687. Driven to 
indignation, Emperor Aurangzeb ordered the occupation of all 
British factories and prohibition of all trade with them. The 
English now submitted, agreed to pay 1,50,000 rupees in com- 
pensation for Mughal losses and undertook to ‘behave themselves 
no more in such a shameful manner’. However, in 1688, when 
troubles again erupted, the Mughals invested the Company’s 
factory at Surat. The British submitted a second time; they 
obtained pardon with the restitution of all goods, that were plunder- 
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ed from the Mughal ships. Yet Aurangzeb could do nothing 
effective, as he had no powerful navy and was not left free to divert 
his forces from the wars in South India. During the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century Kanhoji Angre from his strongholds at 
Kolaba, Suvarnadurg and Vijayadurg on the Konkan Coast led 
frequent expeditions and raided the British vessels. However, the 
attitude of the Marathas thwarted the possibility of holding the 
Company’s fleet in check. Assisted by an English squadron under 
Clive and Watson, Peshwa Balaji Visvanath suppressed Angre and 
occupied his forts. 16 

The British ascendancy in the southern and eastern regions of 
India as a result of the Carnatic Wars excited reactions, but these 
seemed ineffective as they were neither widely organised nor pro- 
perly co-ordinated. Subordinate chieftains, the poligars and 
zamindars, raised isolated disturbances during the early period. 
The most formidable of these rebellions occurred in Tamilnadu 
and Andhradesa. Among the leaders, who played a conspicuous 
role in the insurrections of the southernmost region, were Puli 
Tevar of Nelcatansevval, Varaguna of Sivagiri and Kattabomman 
of Panjalamkurichi, all in the Tirunclveli district. The Kallar tribes 
of Madurai waged a series of bloody contests, but the English took 
a terrible reprisal with indiscriminate massacres on a large scale. 
In Coastal Andhra the zamindars held aloft the banner of resist- 
ance. In 1794, when the Company proceeded rashly with the 
sequestration of Vizianagaram, Vizieram Rauze, the Zamindar, 
supported by the chiefs of Palkonda, Jeypore, Golgonda and Andra, 
assembled his armed men and defied the foreign authority. The 
Zamindar was killed in battle, after which his son, Narayana 
Rauze, continued the hostilities till peace was concluded with the 
restoration of his possession. 17 In Bengal too sporadic outbreaks 
kept the British troops engaged occasionally. The country experi- 
enced oppressive assessment and rigorous exaction of revenue ever 
since the establishment of the direct administration of the Company 
in 1769 under the diwani, acquired from the Mughals. This led 
to disturbances in Dhalbhum between 1769 and 1774, in Rangapur 
in 1783, in Bishnupur in 1789 and in Midnapur in 1799. The 
Company’s forces, however, suppressed the outbreaks and consolid- 

lf S. R. Sharma, The Making of Modem India , pp. 331-340. 

17 Bisheshwar Prasad, Changing Modes of Indian National Movement , p. 15. 
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ated its control. 18 So complete was the failure of the initial 
endeavours, so humiliating was the surrender of the Indian rulers 
and so rapid was the stride made by the western sway that the 
British reduced an extensive part of India to a dependent state. A 
major effort was rendered essential for regaining independence. 
This came in 1800-1801. It represented the struggle of the South 
against the alien forces, which sought the destruction of India’s 
cultural heritage and imposition of a strange order. 

Sources of Information 

The data on the Rebellion of South India are not considerable. 
The British records of the period, and ballads and legends furnish 
most of this scanty material. The District Records, Proceedings 
of the Board of Revenue, Special Reports and Consultations of the 
Madras Council constitute primarily the original sources. Of the 
different branches of the Proceedings of the Madras Council the 
Mi litary Consultations, Revenue Consultations, Political Consulta- 
tions and Secret Consultations are of particular value. The Des- 
patches to and from England too refer to the major trends of the 
movement, thought in a compressed form. By the nature of things, 
as official versions given by an interested party, they are biased 
and coloured. Attempts have been made to suppress or dismiss 
the British disasters, to glorify or magnify their victories, to mis- 
represent their objectives, to misinterpret the popular aspirations 
and to dub the patriots as robbers, freebooters, marauders and the 
like. Added to these, the versions arc by no means complete, for 
many a link is missing. As the proceedings of the rebels were 
secret, the English never sensed the real extent of the hostile move, 
which the patriots initiated in preparation of the rebellion. Even 
during the early stages of the insurrection the Company could 
obtain no definite picture. However, the records on the later 
phases of the movement furnish a more complete account. In 1830 
Smith, Elder and Company, London, published a work entitled 
Military Reminiscences by James Welsh. An officer in the British 
army, J. Welsh served in the campaigns against the insurgents of 
Tamilnadu in 1801. As a narrative, given by an eye-witness, it 
is lively and thrilling, though it sheds no light on the early phases 

S. B Chaudhuri, Civil Distui ^a.iccs during the British Rule in India > 
pp. 54-72. 
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of the rebellion in other regions of the South. Among the ballads 
and legends are the Pan jalam Zurich t Azhivu Charithira Kummi, 
depicting the fall of Panjalamkurichi, the rebel stronghold in 
Tirunclveli, to the British forces and Sivaganga Seemai, describ- 
ing the story of the war in Sivaganga. Composed as folk songs, 
they are of imaginative versions and of colourful language. How- 
ever, their utility for corroboration of the information furnished by 
the British records and for supplying a few of the missing links 
of the story of the great struggle cannot be ignored. 




Chapter I 



THREAT OF POLITICAL EXTINCTION 

Empires crumbled or languished, princes yielded or acquiesced and 
sepoy-forces surrendered or at times mutinied, but nowhere in 
India at any time did the common people organise and fight for 
a nationalist cause so extensive, so violent a rebellion against 
British imperialism, as the patriots of the South did in the memor- 
able years 1800-1801. As the eighteenth century advanced towards 
its end, the cloud of horrors, wrought by an alien sway, thickened 
and the masses moved swiftly into a climate of despair, bewilder- 
ment and revenge. Ridden with blatant evils, the wanton oblitera- 
tion of political institutions bequeathed by the past and systematic 
spoliation of the material glories possessed by the land, British 
imperialism with all its abhorrent ramifications drifted inescapably 
into a violent collision against a concerted challenge, organised by 
the peasants. This was the South Indian Revolt, the most wide- 
spread of all the liberation wars of the pre-Congress epoch and the 
first and the last violent popular struggle of any formidable 
dimensions in the annals of British India. The historical records 
of the period throw light on the political and economic develop- 
ments that led to this great Rebellion. 

A Polity of Checks and Balances 

It has been argued with considerable force that the eighteenth 
century presented an entirely dark period in the history of India. 
The conflicts and clashes that came in the wake of the collapse 
of the Mughal Empire spread so sweeping a wave of turmoil and 
tumult across the country that it left a gloomy impression, but 
this impression is considerably removed from reality. True that 
the turmoil had its impact, it cannot be denied; but it was restricted 
to the crest of the polity, for it left the main stream of life largely 
unaffected and the inhabitants continued to enjoy their rights. The 
British-Indian administrators, who had attempted a detailed and 
systematic study of the working of the South Indian polity of the 
eighteenth century had concluded very appropriately that the 
institutions of administration remained sound and the rights of 
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the inhabitants were left inviolate. Thomas Munro upon a review 
of the political system of the provinces of Kanara and Soonda had 
declared categorically that there existed the foundations of a simple 
form of government based upon the ideals of the least administrative 
interference in social life and respect for the proprietary rights on 
land. In consequence society not only attained material prosperity 
but also a high degree of civilisation. 1 Discussing the polity and 
economy of South India, William Fullarton had observed in 1784 
that the country had experienced the refinements of civil polity 
and regulation, suited to its condition, ages before it ever heard 
the name of the European. The people had their customs as laws, 
had their own jurisprudence, had evolved an established order and 
had enjoyed all rights of property. Though the social order had 
evils as in other societies, the inhabitants had attained and enjoyed 
a high degree of order, civilisation and material prosperity. 2 This 
happy trend in the social set-up had been rendered possible because 
of a system of checks and balances, complex and subtle, provided 
by the princely order, poligari system and village communities; 
the first autocratic, the second responsive and the third repre- 
sentative in their respective relations with the people. The limita- 
tions imposed by the interactions within a three-tier polity 
guaranteed the adherence to mamool or custom as the basic law 
and this in turn sustained the popular rights. 

Before proceeding to examine how the checks and balances in 
the polity worked, a brief description of the three orders may be 
attempted. At the summit of the body politic was the princely 
order. As the Mughal Empire moved into its period of decay, 
there came a political transformation of great magnitude. The 
provinces asserted their independence, organising themselves into 
hereditary monarchies — the Carnatic and Mysore in the south, 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, Maratha states in the western and central 
region and Bengal and Awadh in the east. These local powers 
divided the country among themselves; yet they filled the political 
vacuum created by the exit of the Mughals from the scene and 
preserved among themselves the independence of the country. They 

1 Madras Council, 9 October 1800, Revenue Despatches to England, 
Vol. 7, p. 75. 

1 W. Fullarton, 13 August 1784, Report to Lord Macartney, Military 
Sundries, Vol. 66, pp. 241-256. 
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maintained law and order, revitalised the tottering administration 
and promoted political stability. Evils in the system, however, 
seemed glaring. Armed themselves with legislative, executive and 
judicial powers, they sought absolute authority. Separation of 
powers was not attempted. If distribution of executive powers was 
enforced, it was done, at the most, vaguely. Because of these 
anomalies two fundamental factors guided the promotion of public 
welfare and preservation of popular interests: firstly, the political 
atmosphere of the country in general and secondly, the personality 
of the princes, both of which could not be predicted with any 
degree of certainty. Engaged in wars, arising from the repeated 
attempts made by the waning Mughals to regain their vanishing 
glory and the aggressive powers to extend their frontiers, or 
saddled in embarrassments, to which the mistaken policies in- 
evitably led them, the rulers frequently displayed a strong pnv 
pensity to oppress the inhabitants and to neglect the public welfare. 
However, what checked them in their possible drift to oppressive 
rule were the impediments, presented by the working of the parallel 
institutions and popular adherence to custom. 

Secondly there was the order of auxiliary powers. Known as 
poligars, at times as rajahs and zamindars, these chieftains occupied 
a key position in the political structure between the princes and 
their subjects. Were they a class of robbers and freebooters? 
Fre quently, the British administration, deliberately or inadvertently, 
had depicted them as an order of lawless banditry. This character- 
isation went in consonance with its established policy of maligning 
its victim before it did away with. However, the inhabitants, who 
knew them intimately, held a diametrically opposite view. In 1799 
the inhabitants of Rajapalayam in Tirunclyeli represented to the 
Madras Council that when the poligars exercised their jurisdiction 
over them, they treated them with respect and extended assistance 
and protection. They helped in the settlement of disputes between 
the inhabitants and public servants and obtained for the ryots the 
cir car's permission for the cultivation of public lands. If the 
administration in its demand exceeded the terms of the revenue 
settlement, the poligars intervened on behalf of the inhabitants 
and forced the circar to do justice. 3 In general, reason and 
justice guided these chiefs in their dealings with their people. 

• Board of Revenue, 14 January 1799, Proceedings, Vol. 217, p. 374. 
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The poligar of an Anamalai palayam in Coimbatore assessed his 
people nothing more than what he was forced to pay to the 
English Company as rent, while he contented himself with what 
he could raise from his own private land, for which he kept 
120 ploughs. 4 The British administration too had admitted that 
the rajahs of the West Coast were enlightened chiefs, whom the 
inhabitants traced to an ancestry of the remotest period and held 
in high esteem. 5 However, it cannot be denied that there were 
instances when one poligar or another committed depredations in 
princely territories, oppressed the people and robbed each other. 
This was particularly an isolated phenomenon of the last decades 
of the eighteenth century. In their bid to mobilise the total 
resources of the country for the prosecution of their aggressive wars 
against the Indian and European powers, the Anglo-Saxons made 
exorbitant demands upon the allied princes; unable to furnish 
them, the latter, supported by the British arm, turned against the 
subordinate chiefs, w'ho in their turn moved against the villages. 
This development in consequence reflected the stresses and strains, 
excited by the alien sway, for which the English were entirely res- 
ponsible and guilty. B. Hurdis, Collector of Salem, in his report to 
the Board of Revenue in 1797 has asserted: \ . . the character of the 
poligars, I do not conceive, to be fairly understood. The Europeans 
have received their impression from the amils of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic and have enquired no further. As they have been 
plundered bv the administration, they have deemed it essential to 
plunder others; this does not show their character, but their act. 
The poligars are called refractory and detachments moved against 
them to overcome their resistance by terror and when it is satisfied 
in its full extent, the instrument by which it was enforced was 
withdrawn. However no attempt was made to win their con- 
fidence; we understand from the official papers that demands were 
made for tribute, we hear the demands were refused and we hear 
that fire and sword exacted, what was demanded’. 6 

The poligars in fact rendered an inestimable service to the 
community. Regularised in their possession of territories called 
palayams by the sovereigns of Vijayanagar, these chiefs assumed 

4 Ibid., 22 May 1797, Proceedings, Vol. 178, p. 2921. 

4 Papers on the Administration of Malabar, 20 February 1804, p. 7. 

* B Hurdis, 4 May 17* 7, Letter to the Board of Revenue, Proceedings of 
the Boird of Revenue, Vol. 178, pp. 2923-5. 
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a constitutional responsibility as a second line of defence against 
external aggression and as guardians of public order and peace 
against internal commotion. They paid rent to the ruler for their 
lands and maintained bands of armed men for service with the 
troops of the state in critical times. They undertook to protect 
private property against robbery and pay compensation in the event 
of their failure . 7 As guardians of public welfare, they enforced 
police authority, administered justice, founded villages, conducted 
religious festivals, maintained temples, promoted cultivation and 
assisted charitable activities/ As an intermediary authority, they 
performed what the rulers normally neglected to do in the field 
of public welfare. While the common people found it beyond 
their reach to gain positions in the central administration, they 
experienced no such difficulty in the poligari establishments. This 
created and nurtured a bond of affinity between the poligars and 
the masses. 

Thirdly, there was the order of local establishments. The 
working of the village communities ensured to the inhabitants the 
basic requirements, primarily local, at a time when life had not 
become sophisticated, what they felt essential for the promotion 
of their well-being. Presided over by a headman called patel or 
maccadam , the village had its own local assembly and administra- 
tive system. All land-holders or all communal heads sat in the 
assembly as its members. The administrative establishment con- 
sisted of village guards, local jury, revenue-peons, accountants and 
scavengers. The village guards, known as kavalhjirs, paid by the 
community, kept watch at night, noted all arrivals and departures, 
observed the movements of strangers and reported all suspects to 
the patel. They traced culprits, keeping track of their footprints. 
If the stolen property could not be recovered, the village community 
paid compensation to the victim of robbery, as the poligars did, 
by a levy either on the village guards or on all members of the 
community.® Thus it shouldered full responsibility for the pro- 
tection of private property. The local jury called the panchayat 
settled the disputes, generally through arbitrations and occasion- 

7 Madras Council, 4 September 1799, Revenue Consultations, Vol. 97 f 
p. 2246. 

• B. S. Ward, Memoir on Madura and Dindigul , Vol. 3, pp. 68-72. 

• K. Rajayyan, Administration and Society in the Carnatic, pp. 93-94. 
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ally by verdicts. The revenue-peons of the village collected the 
taxes, assessed by the circar for the village, remitted the amount 
to the public treasury and kept the residents regularly informed 
of rules, issued by the administration from time to time. Endowed 
with its own revenue, levied on harvests, the village administration 
regulated the distribution of water for irrigation, kept the streets 
clean, looked after the welfare of travellers and conducted public 
festivals . 10 In fact the village communities combined in them- 
selves social welfare policy with republican and representative 
institutions. The inhabitants, whose interests were limited and 
whose needs were local, appeared to have remained indifferent to 
political convulsions, so long as the autonomy of their villages was 
left undisturbed and its working uninterrupted. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has given testimony to this conspicuous service rendered 
by the local institutions through the ages. ‘The union of the 
village communities, each one forming a separate little state in 
itself, I conceive, contributed more than any other to the preserva- 
tion of the people of India through all revolutions and changes 
which they have suffered, and it is in a high degree conducive to 
their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence ’. 11 

What served as correctives to the forces of anarchy, the evils 
of autocracy and the anomalies of administration were the mutual 
restrictions imposed by the parallel working of the three orders, 
the distribution of powers, the importance attached to the obser- 
vance of custom and the bond of union that existed between the 
poligari system and the village communities. It might be an 
exaggeration to suppose that the distribution of powers and duties 
among the princes, poligars and village communities had repre- 
sented a nascent federalism, for it lacked legalised autonomy, de- 
fined jurisdiction and universal applicability. Yet, by and large, 
the princes gave the maximum importance to the maintenance 
of political stability, the poligars to the preservation of law and 
order and the village communities to the promotion of social wel- 
fare. These institutions had their independent revenue. The 

la Selections from the Records of Fort St. George, 13 May 1815, Nos. 2, 
9 and 11. 

11 Minute dated 7 November 1830 (Quoted in Tara Chand, History of the 
Freedom Movement in India , Vol. 1, p. 353). 
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sources of income centred on agriculture. Limited and inflexible, 
as they were, any excess committed by one institution marked an 
aggressive encroachment upon the sources of other institutions; in 
consequence of which it excited a natural opposition. This gave, 
though indirectly, a particular significance to custom or mamool, 
for unwritten laws sanctified by tradition, precedents and long 
usage, regulated their mutual and respective relations with the 
inhabitants. If the village communities lacked the teeth of arma- 
ment to resist tyranny, the poligari system supplied it. This was a 
development brought in by the union of interests, that developed 
in the relation of the poligars with the villages. The rulers, whether 
of the Carnatic, Thanjavur, Mysore or Hyderabad, being strangers 
to the soil, the poligars, as the representatives of ancient royal 
houses, entertained a special obligation in upholding the established 
order. No wonder, the English administration itself had admitted 
that they extended their protection to the victims of princely oppres- 
sion 12 and the inhabitants looked upon them as the protectors of 
the defenceless cultivators . 13 J. Hodgeson in his report on Tirunel- 
veli had concluded that the poligars considered themselves as the 
defenders of mamool and they remained loyal to the rulers to the 
extent that the rulers remained loyal to the mamool. 14 Sons of 
the soil, they distinguished themselves in their role as ryots among 
the ryots in times of peace and leaders of armed men, furnished 
by the villages, in times of turmoil. They shared in all the 
vicissitudes, of prosperity as well as adversity, with the common 
people. If the inhabitants were subjected to repression, they repre- 
sented their grievances to the rulers, for which they stationed their 
stamipatis in their courts and if no rcdressal could be had, they 
guided the inhabitants in their subsequent dealings with the 
circar.™ 

The integration of the leaved system of the villages with the 
poligari system not only strengthened the bond of unity between 
the two institutions but accorded recognition to the poligars as 

,a Madras Council, 24 July 1801, Revenue Consultations, Vol. 110, 
pp. 1405-6. 

13 Madras Council, 27 August 1799, Military Consultations, Vol. 257, p. 5678. 

14 J. Hodgeson, Report on Tinncvclly, p. 22 and Board of Assigned 
Revenue, 31 December 1785, Proceedings, Vol. 8, pp. 616-621. 

“Madras Council, 24 July 1801, Revenue Consultations, Vol. 110, 
pp. 1405-7. 
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the accepted leaders of the villages. From time immemorial every 
village had its local police called { aval or watch. As the eighteenth 
century entered its second phase, mounting disorders endangered 
the established order. This rendered the task of the village 
communities in keeping law and peace onerous. Confronted 
with this critical situation, the villages appealed to the poligars for 
protection. In response the chieftains assumed control of b y aual\ 
they reappointed the village guards or appointed their own servants 
and restored peace. In return for this service and the continued 
performance of it, the communities paid them a voluntary but 
nominal contribution called deshabjival . This development was 
of vast significance. On the one hand it guaranteed the stability 
of the village communities and on the other greatly enhanced the 
influence of the poligars. The combination of the spirit of 
independence of the poligars and the principles of representation 
of the village communities imparted a fresh vigour to political 
stability at the popular level and galvanised the people’s will to 
fight any encroachment, made by the central administration upon 
what they considered as their conventional spheres of interest and 
activity. 

This polity based upon division of powers, a system of checks 
and balances and compromise of autocratic institutions at the 
higher level with representative institutions at the lower level of 
the social order, should not be confused with later political ideas 
based upon democratic institutions and separation of powers; but 
in the absence of anything better it went a long way in safeguard- 
ing the rights and promoting the interests of the individuals in 
the community. However, what the English proceeded to do quite 
arbitrarily against the working of this system threw the independ- 
ence of the country into jeopardy and cut into the rights of the 
people. 



Subversion of States 

Taking advantage of the suicidal conflicts of the princes and 
the indifference of the inhabitants to the politics at the summit, 
the western powers embarked upon a policy of active intervention 
in the political affairs of the country. A few of the rulers, who 
fought the western sway as true patriots, perished or were reduced 



Je K. Rajayyan, Administration and Society in the Carnatic, pp. 67-68. 
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to beggary, while others, who took shelter under the British system 
of aid and alliance, compromised with surrender and continued 
to play second fiddle to their designs. These developments threat- 
ened the working of the established polity. 

In 1757 Bengal, falling a victim to gross ineptitude and wanton 
treachery, passed under British sway. Subsequently, Mir Quasim 
made a valiant bid to retrieve the lost ground, but the odds proved 
too insurmountable for his resources. Delhi and Awadh made a 
mockery of their political existence, when they sustained a severe 
humiliation at Buxar in 1764. Emperor Shah Alam II, losing heart, 
signed away Coastal Andhra to the aggressor by the Treaty of 
Allahabad. The Dravidian South made a more determined effort 
to check European aggression. Chanda Sahib of Arcot, Pratap 
Singh of Thanjavur and Khan Sahib of Madurai fought against 
the English Company, though they proved unequal to their enemy 
and suffered for want of a patriotic vision. However, Mysore 
under Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, assisted by the poligars of the 
South, spearheaded a prolonged struggle in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Despite the determined endeavour made by 
these princes, the Anglo-Saxons, ably aided by the Indian powers, 
overwhelmed the challenge and annexed an extensive territory con- 
sisting of Dindigul, Salem, Coimbatore, Wynaad, Malabar, Kanara 
and Soonda. Not long after the fall of Mysore, the apparently 
formidable Maratha Empire collapsed before the British onslaught 
like a house of cards. 

More than military conquests the princely complicity created 
a serious crisis for the national survival of the inhabitants. For 
want of exertion and judgment, and in consideration of ease and 
comfort, the Indian powers readily accepted the British system of 
aid and alliance, an intricate trap aimed at the entanglement of 
their political individuality and the making use of their resources 
not only against the patriotic rulers but against their own subject 
populations. Among them the most notorious in the South were 
the rulers of Travancore, Pudukkottai, Thanjavur, Arcot, Mysore, 
Poona and Hyderabad. Dharma Rajah of Travancore (1758- 
1798), acclaimed as one of the greatest rulers of this state, wrote 
to Madras government on the 28th of August 1788: \ . . the 
friendship and attachment I bear to the English Company are 
known to the whole world. ... I call the Almighty to witness 
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that I rest my whole dependence on them for support. . . .* Again 
on the 5th of November 1788 he declared The Almighty God 
knows the sincerity of my long friendship with the English, whose 
power I consider as the means of my preservation; may He, of His 
infinite goodness grant the continuance of their prosperity and 
success’. In disregard to the freedom of his state and for fear of 
external aggression, the Rajah welcomed a British force, really 
intended to hold him in check, in the name of defence, agreed 
to pay for its expenses, accepted the Company’s arbitration m his 
disputes with other powers and surrendered the control of his 
foreign policy. In the wars against Mysore and the poligars of 
Tamilnadu he rendered active service to the enemy; he furnished 
troops and provisions. 17 The Tondaiman of Pudukkottai, Vijaya 
Raghunatha, completely identified his interests with the British. 
A devoted loyalist, as he was, he served them with unswerving 
fidelity; never withheld the supply of provisions, sheep and armed 
men, whenever they were demanded. 1 R When the Mysore War 
broke out in 1799 he marched his troops and rushed supplies in 
support of the alien power. He did not stop with this; he wrote 
in humiliating words to Edward Clive, Governor of Madras: ‘In the 
Temple of the Almighty it is my first prayer that in whatever affair 
the Company may be pleased to employ me I may if it be necessary 
make an offering of myself and establish a good name’. 19 Upon 
the fall of Tipu, fighting against the European power till his death, 
Krishna Rajah Wodayar ignored nationalist interests, for he cheer- 
fully consented to serve the ends of the foreigner in return for the 
elevation of his person to the throne of that truncated state. The 
subsidiary treaty signed by him on the 8th of July 1799, admitted 
British troops into his kingdom, placed the forts at their disposal 
and exposed his territory for their commercial exploitation. He 
agreed to pay twenty four and a half lakhs of rupees annually for 
the support of the British forces 20 and granted to the Company an 
undisputed right to demand additional contributions for the con- 

17 C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, 
Vol. 10, pp. 115-130. 

18 A. Sashiah Sastri, Origin and History of the State of Pudukkottai and its 
Relations with the British, p. 2. 

19 Tondaiman, 14 September 1799, letter to Lushington, Board of Revenue, 
Consultations, Vol. 235, p. 8067. 

90 Madras Council, 23 July 1799, Secret Consultations, Vol. 8, pp. 516-537. 
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duct of its wars against the Indian rulers, the most extensive right 
of interposition in the internal affairs of the state and an unlimited 
authority of assuming the direct management of the administra- 
tion. 21 Free from the threat of hostility, wielded by Mysore so 
long, and in consequence of the total identification of its interests, 
the English found it no difficult a task to deal with the Peshwa 
and the Nizam from a position of vantage. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic too allowed himself to be eclipsed 
completely. Mohammad Ali, the Wallajah prince of Ar£ot, en- 
listed the service of the English in his wars against Chanda Sahib. 
The final victory which devolved on him gave an opportunity to 
extricate himself from the unequal alliance; yet he got himself 
entangled in the Anglo-Saxon machinations by his short-sighted 
policy of seeking their aid for the suppression of the auxiliary 
powers. He made the cession of Chenglcput to the Company in 
1763 and assigned the revenue of the Carnatic in 1780-1784, 
which enabled it to overwhelm the grand endeavour, made by 
Hydcr Ali against it during the Second Mysore War. By the 
Treaty of 1787 Mohammad Ali accepted British protection, sur- 
rendered his forts, granted to the Company the right to dismantle 
them, if it so decided, contributed funds for military support and 
agreed to pay four-fifths of annual revenue for the duration of 
any war conducted by it in South India. 22 In 1790 when the 
English declared war on Mysore, they assumed the administration 
of revenue of the Carnatic and directed it for the conduct of war. 
The Nawab resented this, but his protest was only so verbal, 
that it produced no effect at all. 23 The English restored the 
possession of the country to the Nawab in 1792 but in return 
exacted another treaty, which granted them undisputed right to 
take over the revenue of the country and retain it during any of their 
wars, irrespective of whether they were defensive or aggressive 
in South India, to assume exclusive military authority over the East 
Coast and to collect tribute directly from the poligars. Guaranteed 
of no benefit in return for the service he rendered during the wars, 
the prince accepted the status of a mere political spectator. 24 
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The Rajah of Thanjavur shared a similar fate. In 1773 * n 
return for the payment of a bribe of thirty-five lakhs of rupees 
the Company extended its military assistance to Mohammad Ali 
for the annexation of the kingdom. 25 Three years later, it repu- 
diated what it had done and restored the state to the possession 
of the deposed ruler, Tuljaji. In return for this ‘service’ — a service 
of restoration of what it usurped — the Rajah was required to 
accept British protection, pay an annual tribute of twelve lakhs 
of rupees and cede the valuable commercial centre, Nagore. As 
could be expected, the prince accepted the terms. 26 In 1787 on 
the death of Tuljaji his adopted son, Serfoji ascended the throne. 
Now Amir Singh, the half brother of Tuljaji, agreed to serve as 
a willing tool in the hands of the westerner. Losing no time, the 
jubilant Madras Council declared the adoption of Serfoji irregular 
and elevated Amir Singh to power. In 1787 the new ruler in 
acknowledgment of the assistance he received, signed a treaty by 
which he agreed to contribute in the name of the defence of his 
state fifteen lakhs of rupees — though there existed no threat of 
external aggression, and in times of war three-fourths of his 
revenue. 27 In 1790 the Company, despite the opposition of the 
prince, took over the administration of revenue and diverted it for 
the prosecution of its war against Mysore. 28 After three years the 
assumption was terminated but a fresh treaty entitled the Company 
to collect the revenue whenever it fought a war in South India 
and to retain it for its duration. 24 Groaning under a heavy 
financial burden, imposed by these settlements, the prince found 
it impossible to make remittances with any regularity. The default 
in payments coupled with his refusal to assign the revenue of his 
territory, as demanded by the Company, drove it into indignation. 30 
Now the adroit westerner resorted to the fantastic step of declaring 
the adoption of Serfoji regular and elevating this young prince to 
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power. 31 Eager to cultivate the favour of his imperial masters, 
Serfoji mobilised the entire resources of the state for aiding the 
Company in its war against Mysore in I799- 32 Yet soon after 
the destruction of Tipu’s power had been accomplished, the prince 
found his radiant hopes shattered, shattered irretrievably. The 
Britons forced him to sign a treaty, characterised by them as for 
‘cementing die friendship and alliance between them and the Rajah 
of Tanjore and for establishing the government of Tanjore on a 
permanent foundation’. It was a paradox that this tightening of 
friendship deprived the prince of the possession of his territory and 
extended the British rule to the fertile delta of the Kaveri. 33 

The Peshwa and the Nizam, as the powerful rulers of the 
period, owed to the country a special responsibility for the defence 
of freedom, but diey too accepted the western protection with no 
hesitation. British intervention in the complicated internal affairs 
of the Maratha Confederacy precipitated the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1775. Long considered as invulnerable, the Maratha Empire 
revealed that this was as much an illusion as the mirage of a desert. 
In spite of the humiliation he suffered during this war and the 
assistance he received from Mysore, subsequently in 1790 the 
Peshwa entered into an offensive and defensive alliance against 
Tipu with the common enemy. The Nizam of Hyderabad too 
joined this coalition. After an obstinate struggle, the valiant Tipu 
accepted terms; surrendering half of his territory to the enemy 
and its Indian allies. The Marathas and the Nizam shared in 
the booty with the foreign power. Subsequently, Hari Punt, the 
commander of the Maratha army, made entreaties for military aid 
in return for the payment of subsidy for the suppression of the 
poligars, but the collusion did not materialise. 34 In 1766 Nizam 
Ali, ruler of Hyderabad, accepted a humiliating settlement, mis' 
called treaty of mutual alliance and friendship. He surrendered 
to British protection, welcomed a subsidiary force into his territory 
and ceded the fertile districts of Ellore, Chicacole, Rajamundry, 
Mustafnagar and Guntur. Vicissitudes soon overtook this alliance. 
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Driven to consternation at the blatant failure of the Company in 
supporting him in the war against the Marathas, he dismissed the 
subsidiary force in 1795. But before long he implored for its 
assistance to suppress a rebellion, organised by his son, Ali Jah. 
The Anglo-Saxons responded and the Treaty of 1798 provided 
for the stationing of the subsidiary force in Hyderabad permanently. 
This resulted in the consolidation of British control over the Nizam. 
In 1799 when the Fourth Mysore War broke out, Nizam Ali sent 
his forces in support of the alien power, in return for which, he 
obtained possession of the districts of Gooty, Gurrumkonda and 
Chitaldroog from the vanquished state. 3,15 The subordinate status, 
so voluntarily accepted by the Nizam, conferred upon the English 
great advantages: it relieved them from that anxiety in which the 
French intrigues at Hyderabad had kept them for long, enabled 
them to station an army at the cost of his exchequer and to employ 
these troops together with his detachments for the liquidation of 
Tipu’s power. 30 The growth of British influence in Hyderabad 
continued so unhindered that in 1800 the Nizam assigned the 
extensive Ceded Districts in lieu of his disbursements for the sub- 
sidiary forces. 37 

These unequal and complicated alliances spelled so calamitous 
a strain upon the working of the checks and balances in the polity 
that they proved detrimental to the rights and interests of the 
people. The rulers signed away extensive regions. The people 
of these ceded territories were thrown into the oppressive situation 
of being ruled by the commercial-minded strangers. In other 
regions too, nominally or really ruled by the princes who identified 
their interests with the westerner, the latter had obtained a com 
manding position. British forces garrisoned the forts and dis- 
played a disposition to assume the administration at their will, as 
they did in 1790 in the Carnatic and Thanjavur. The intriguing 
alliances not only raised the princely expenditure to unwarranted 
levels but imparted a strength and vigour to the engine of oppres- 
sion and exaction, quite impossible for the other balancing 
forces to combat. By the Treaty of 1787 Rajah Amir Singh of 
Thanjavur contributed twenty-four and a half lakhs of rupees 
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annually out of his total revenue of thirty-five lakhs as tribute and 
for the liquidation of British claims, leaving a small fraction of 
the public income for the expenses of the royal household and the 
state. 1 * 1 The revenue of the Carnatic by 1787 was estimated at 
sever ty-one lakhs of rupees, out of which the Nawab was forced 
to contribute such a high amount as sixty-three lakhs for the pro- 
tection and for the liquidation of debts, mostly incurred in his 
name for the conduct of British wars on the East Coast against 
European and Indian powers.' 10 There hardly remained anything 
for the upkeep of his cumbersome palace establishments and to 
run the unwieldy administration. Evidently he could not under- 
take any measure calculated to promote the welfare of his subject 
population, nor any step to improve his administration. Under a 
heavy financial burden corruption multiplied ard violence instead 
of law decided the method of collection. The additional levies 
increased by leaps and bounds and reached the only limitation 
imposed upon them by the ability of the people to submit. Even 
in 1784, when the public contribution to the English was not so 
high and rot so embarrassing as it was under the Treaty of 1787, 
the Nawab had collected eighty-four per cent of the crops, harvested 
by the peasants, as tax. 41 Supported by the British arm, the 
administration became more and more arrogant; the rigours of 
corruption and exaction paralysed the working of remedial forces 
and crippled the economy. The resistance by the poligars and the 
village communities offered a corrective to maladministration but 
the treaties firmly provided that if exaction excited reaction, the 
rulers could seek the Company’s aid for the suppression of internal 
opposition. In the past the auxiliary powers found it no difficult 
a task to check oppression either by representation or by an appeal 
to arms. Now unequal to an unconventional warfare, waged by 
well-eqinppcd and drilled European forces reinforced by the troops 
of the princes, these auxiliary powers found it no easy a task to 
assert themselves as by a natural process as they did in the past. 

Not only did the princes mobilise their resources in support 
of British military operations against fellow-Indian powers but they 
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granted complete discretion to the western power in the waging 
of war and making of peace. As their settlements did not provide 
for the sharing of the booty, if the war secured any, naturally it 
went to the benefit of the English and to the extension of their 
sway. In reality the alliance system followed by the rulers served 
as an intricate device, by which the rulers exacted the resources of 
the land and diverted them in aid of the foreigner for reducing 
the people to political subservience. As a result freedom was 
jeopardised and the economic progress was retarded. In short by 
1799 the English had established their direct authority over an 
extensive region of South India — Coastal Andhra, Chengleput, 
Thanjavur, Dindigul, Ramnad, Coimbatore, Salem, Sriranga- 
patnam, Malabar and Kanara and its influence over the entire 
territory extending from Kanyakumari to River Krishna. Strangers 
to the land, they superseded the princes, occupied the forts and 
assumed the collection of taxes in vast regions. All the prominent 
princes, with not a solitary exception, became instruments in 
foreign hands for the exploitation of their subjects and entered 
into complicity in total disregard to the national interests. No 
longer could the inhabitants look upon them as independent rulers, 
as guardians of their interests and defenders of their rights. This 
development devolved upon the poligars a new responsibility and 
a new mandate as the defenders of freedom. 

Annihilation of Poligari System 

Torn asunder by a strange dilemma created by the collapse 
of states and collusion of princes, what the inhabitants still retained 
was their internal autonomy in the village communities with the 
poligari system as a shield against encroachments. The efficient 
working of the poligari system appeared a dire necessity, more 
so under the changed circumstances, to prevent the westerners 
from going into conflict with the local institutions. Yet the alien 
power, ignorant of the political traditions of the land, took no note 
of this. On the other hand it considered the poligari as a formid- 
able obstacle to the consolidation of its authority and made it its 
constant solicitude to liquidate it. In the Carnatic, when the 
Nawab ruled as the real sovereign, the English provided t r oops 
for the suppression of the chieftains but when he ceased to have 
any flicker of power, his interest weaned and they proceeded on 
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their own. In the West Coast, particularly in Malabar, the 
Company offered financial rewards to the chieftains as baits for 
the surrender of their political authority. 

For a full half century and more the British forces engaged 
the poligars in a long series of campaigns. In 1751 Captain Cope 
led the combined forces of the Company and Navvab Mohammad 
Ali against the poligars of Madurai, but unable to defeat them he 
withdrew. 42 In 1755 George Pigot, the Governor of Madras, sent 
a powerful detachment to the far South. Colonel Alexander Heron, 
who commanded the operations, attacked the barriers, slaughtered 
the rebels and subdued the chiefs of Manaparai. The triumphant 
forces marched to Nattam, stormed the fort of Kovilkudi, mass- 
acred the Kalians 4 ' 1 and carried off the brass gods from their 
temples. 44 The indiscriminate killing of the inhabitants and the 
plunder of temples threw the Kalians into frenzy. They boldly 
fell upon the enemy, returning the British atrocities with equally 
savage reprisals. 45 After suffering considerable loss the army moved 
to Tirunelveli. Determined to strike terror among the defiant 
chiefs, the forces butchered the entire population of Nattakottai, 
a stronghold of the rebels. Taken by complete panic, many of the 
chieftains surrendered. 16 However, the principal poligars, who 
appeared to have been the least perturbed, decided to continue 
their resistance. The poligars of Panjalamkurichi and Ettaya- 
puram gained initial victories and repulsed the assault on their 
strongholds but eventually, weakened by a blockade, accepted 
terms. 17 In its subsequent operations the British force proved 
itself unequal to the task. Heron attacked the fort of Nalcantan- 
sevval, garrisoned by the armed men of Puli Tevar, the most con- 
spicuous among the poligars of the western region of Tirunelveli 
and hero of many a battle. Though he commanded a small and 
ill-equipped force, he gallantly threw his columns into the fray 
and in a grim battle, marked by the display of brilliant strategy, 
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administered a devastating blow to the enemy. 48 After sustaining 
this humiliation, the forces started on their return march to 
Tiruchirapalli. While they were manoeuvring across die hills of 
Nattam, the Kalians boldly fell upon the intruders and recovered 
their gods. 1 " The reverses suffered by the British army undid 
what it gained in the first phase of its operations. The poligars, 
subde as they were, united against the common foe, administered 
bribes to its avarice, when the circumstances warranted, procrastina- 
tion to its passion to command, but soon after the forces withdrew 
from the field, repudiated whatever settlements they had accepted 
and retained their independence and influence unabridged. While 
these warlike leaders gained a new confidence in their tactics and 
strength, the inhabitants, experiencing the savagery of the western- 
ers, developed an undying hatred against the English. 50 

Undeterred by these reverses the Anglo-Saxons resumed their 
operations in 1756, when they sent a talented but rash general, 
Khan Sahib in command of a powerful expedition. The diabolic 
atrocities, that marked his encounters, struck so great a terror that 
the defiant chiefs were thrown into bewilderment. As resistance 
seemed futile, the chiefs accepted terms and agreed to pay tribute. 51 
In the following year, however, the poligars regained their influ- 
ence, taking advantage of a rebellion organised by Maphuz Khan, 
brother of Mohammad Ali, with their support. This unexpected 
turn of events forced the Company to undertake more campaigns. 
In 1757 John Caillaud commanded an expedition to Tirunelveli, 
but unable to coerce the chiefs, returned. 52 The situation turned 
favourable to the Company in 1761, when Khan Sahib gained a 
series of victories, which culminated in the occupation of the 
strongholds of Puli Tevar and the destruction of twenty-nine forts 
of the chieftains. 53 In the course of a determined struggle, he 
occupied Sattur, routed the Kalians, subdued Ettayapuram and 
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Kolarpatti and defeated the western poligars in the battles of 
Kalakondan, Wootamalai and Surandai. On the approach of the 
British forces the chief of Vadakarai fled to Nelcatansevval in the 
territory of Puli Tevar. The triumphant enemy occupied Vada- 
karai and assisted by 12,000 men of Travancore, launched an attack 
on Vasudevanallur, the stronghold of Puli Tevar. When the siege 
was in progress this indomitable chieftain at the command of 
3,000 of his men gallantly fell upon the assailants. Both sides 
suffered heavy loss in the grim battle that followed, after which 
the English forces withdrew in consternation . 14 However, in 
December 1760 the operations were resumed. Despite his at- 
tenuated strength, Puli Tevar charged the enemy, but finding 
it more formidable, withdrew. Khan Sahib now carried the 
trenches and opened a heavy cannonade from the summit of a hill. 
Convinced that the battle was lost, Puli Tevar accepted peace . 5 ' 1 
Though humiliated in the end, Puli Tevar was one of the most 
illustrious leaders of the period. Noted for his cool strategy, 
remarkable daring and organising ability, he distinguished him- 
self as the architect of the poligar league, formed to fight the alien 
hegemony. Between 1763 and 1767 the Company wrested more 
victories. Major Preston subdued die western poligars of Tirunel- 
veli, 5R while Captain Rumly in the course of two expeditions mass- 
acred 5,000 inhabitants of Melur and forced the Kalians beg for 
quarter . 57 Donald Campbell expelled the poligars of Ariyalur and 
Wodayarpalayam in Tiruchirapalli and reduced these districts to 
submission . 58 Major William Flint, commanding a force to 
Tirunelvcli, sought the reduction of the poligars of Sivagiri, Ettaya- 
puram and Panjalamkurichi blit his endeavours were thwarted . 59 
In 1767 a strong detachment led by Donald Campbell humbled 
the chiefs of Sattur, Sivagiri, Vasudevanallur and Singampatti . 60 
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